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Items from the Roman Catholic Press 


Roman Catholics and Senator McCarthy 


Catholic opinion on Senator McCarthy is sharply di- 
vided. Commonweal (New York) for March 13 says 
editorially that “the Senator’s mentality and methods are 
such that, apart from any question of his ‘aims’ he poisons 
whatever he touches. In his hands the fight against sub- 
version becomes a fight against free opinion, and the quest 
for ‘efficiency’ becomes a quest for conformity. .. . The 
voice of a Joseph McCarthy must never become, in fact, 
the voice of America, but the danger that it may is both 
clear and present now.” 

America (New York), which had earlier described it- 
self as “cool” to his methods, sharply attacked his 
“smear” of Governor Adlai Stevenson during the cam- 
paign in its issue for December 13, 1952. Fr. Robert C. 
Hartnett, the editor, noted that Senator McCarthy had 
charged that the Daily Worker had urged its readers to 
vote for Governor Stevenson. But Fr. Hartnett analyzes 
the articles which the Senator quoted, saying “There is 
not a single word of approval of Governor Stevenson's 
candidacy in any of these DW articles. . .. The McCarthy 
speech therefore gave a badly garbled and distorted ac- 
count of what appeared in the DIV... . That Senator 
McCarthy, without a shred of warrant, set out to smear 
the reputation of Governor Stevenson by trying to wrap 
up his candidacy in the Daily Worker seems to this writer, 
in view of the evidence, simply incontrovertible.” 

But Fr. James M. Gillis, editor of the Catholic World, 
writes in his NCWC syndicated column that in the Bohlen 
episode the Senator “did his duty and no more than his 
duty ; that he acted not only legally but conscientiously and 
that he conducted himself with great restraint in the face 
of outrageous abuse.” (Catholic News, April 18.) Fr. 
Gillis says that a “volume” could be made “of the insults 
hurled at Joe McCarthy.” “McCarthy was bound by his 
oath of office to object to an appointment which he con- 
sidered unwise. He tried to learn the facts in the case but 
he was not permitted to see the ‘raw files’ of the FBI on 
Bohlen. . . . McCarthy remained of his own opinion. 
Right or wrong there was nothing for him to do, because 
of his oath and because of the moral law, but to abide 
by his conscience. . . . He may not be worldly wise, but 
he is courageous.” 


Page 1. Items from the Roman Catholic Press. 
Page 2. More About Congressional Investigations. 
Pages 3-4. Some Items on Social Welfare. 


Roman Catholics and Politics 


Father Francis J. Connell, dean of the Sacred Theology 
School of the Catholic University of America, said re- 
cently in an address! at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
that many young people hesitate to enter political life 
because of the corruption in government. “Thus we are 
faced with a vicious circle which must be broken if the 
situation is to be broken. We shall not have honest politics 
until honest people enter the political field and try to reach 
the high posts of authority and responsibility. . . . Ac- 
cording to the principles of Catholic theology the citizens 
of a country like ours have an obligation in conscience 
to vote, so that if they fail to contribute in this manner 
toward the administration of government without sufficient 
reason, they are guilty of sin.” 

Of corruption in public life, he said, “It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the proportion of Americans in public 
office who are grossly violating the laws of God and our 
country in the exercise of their official functions is very 
great... . And while investigation of corruption in public 
spheres, as well as investigations of investigators, are be- 
coming commonplace in the modern American scene, we 
cannot say that any notable success has yet been achieved 
by those who are striving to better the ethical condition of 
politics in our land... . 

“T wonder how many American public officials realize 
that their power comes from God, and that this is true, 
whatever office they may hold, from President down to 
village constable. It may well be that the exclusion of God 
from any participation in the exercise of civil jurisdiction 
has some connection with the attitude of indifference 
toward God’s law which characterizes so many of our 
public officials in their governing capacity, however up- 
right they may be in private life... . 

“One of the most serious handicaps of the Catholic 
Church in the United States in the present day .. . is the 
great number of politicians who profess to be loyal mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, and perhaps even fulfill regu- 
larly the obligations of attendance at Mass and the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, and yet engage in practices 
flagrantly opposed to God’s law.” 


Roman Catholics and Academic Freedom 


The National Catholic Education Association at its 
annual meeting early in April made several proposals in 
regard to the problem of Communist teachers in universi- 


1 New York Catholic News, March 21. 
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ties. The Boston Pilot for April 11 comments editorially 
that the Roman Catholic educators “presented a code of 
operation which protects the academic fraternity on the 
one side and does not at the same time render the investi- 
gation ineffective. 

“It is suggested that the universities themselves be al- 
lowed to clean house before the Congressional cleaners 
move in. This makes sense. A further troublemaker is 
removed when it is argued that a man whose present 
loyalty is above suspicion should not be questioned on 
understandable indiscretions which occurred almost two 
decades ago. The suggestion concerning private hearings 
which make some attempt to respect the dignity of the 
person investigated would say goodbye to trial by television 
and the public assurance that everyone investigated is, by 
that very fact, a guilty conspirator. Finally, a penalty for 
false accusation would not deter those whose information 
is reliable, but it would make everyone more careful of 
what was said in either enthusiasm or bitterness. 

“We have now a test which can demonstrate the willing- 
ness of both parties, professors and investigators, in the 
conduct of their respective roles. If the educators shy 
away from a program as reasonable as this one, they will 
bring upon themselves, and deservedly, the opprobrium of 
the American public. If the investigators also look coolly 
upon it, they are open to the charge of being demagogues 
and preferring the excitement and publicity to the real 
search for the facts. . . . This is no time for argument 
and delay—we need action and we need it promptly.” 


Roman Catholic Representation in Government 


An editorial in the Boston Pilot for March 28 notes that 
there are now no Catholics on the Supreme Court “al- 
though there have been notable ones in the past. This 
is not strange nor should it be the source of bitterness. . . . 
A mathematical proportion to the population in these ap- 
pointments would be a poor method of choosing justices. 
. .. No Catholic has held a position of first importance 
in the U. S. delegation to the U.N. and few have held any 
of significance.” Yet Catholics feel themselves “specially 
qualified in this area where international sympathy is of 
primary importance.” 

The Pilot was at the moment particularly concerned 
over the Federal Communications Commission. “The work 
of this board is of highest consequence since it determines 
the activities of the vital fields of radio and television. .. . 
Only one Catholic has been a member and he served for 
just a bit more than a year. This is a very small proportion 
of the time surely, and a very small proportion of the 
work. 

“Many religious questions have come and will come 
before the FCC and Catholics would like to feel that their 
point of view on these questions was worth some con- 
sideration. ... We are, honestly, eager for an opportunity 
to make our contribution in this area of American life as 
we have in many others. Undoubtedly without any inten- 
tional discrimination we have not been able to make that 
contribution in the past... . 

“We have something to give and we are more than 
willing to give it when the opportunity is provided. For 
almost two decades no Catholic has served on the FCC 
—it is time, and passed time, that a competent Catholic 
took his place in this commission to contribute to the 
richness of American life.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note an item in 
Ecumenical Press Service for April 1. Bishop Meiser 


of the German Lutheran Church in Bavaria said in his 
report to the Synod: “I am obliged to note that up to the 
present it has not been established by the co-option of a 
single Protestant minister into the Bavarian Cabinet that 
there is any real willingness to accord the Protestant sec- 
tion of the population its rightful share in the supreme 
government of the state. Also, the fact that it now appears 
to be the regular thing to refer in official pronouncements 
to the Bavarian people as if there were no considerable 
Protestant groups belonging to it at all is causing us a good 
deal of distress.” In conclusion the Bishop said, “I know 
all too well that the two Churches—the Roman Catholic 
and the Evangelical Lutheran—stand shoulder to shoulder 
in many questions of public affairs, and must continue 
so to stand. It is for that very reason that I am concerned 
to see that no mistrust shall grow up, but that everything 
shall be done to check it.” 


Non-Segregation in New Orleans Parishes 


Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans recently sent a 
pastoral letter to the churches of his Archdiocese in which 
he issued a call to Catholics to make segregation “disap- 
pear in our Catholic Church life,” according to the New 
York Catholic News for March 28. “Let there be no 
further discrimination or segregation in the pews, at the 
Communion rail, at the confessional and in parish meet- 
ings, just as there will be no segregation in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. ... 

“We have already made notable progress,” he said, “by 
the removal of offensive signs that limited the use of 
certain pews... .” 

Negroes “should not be harassed when they attend serv- 
ices in any parish church or mission, or when they apply 
for membership in parish organizations.” 

The faithful should be “ever mindful of the basic 
truth that our colored Catholic brethren share with us the 
same spiritual life and destiny, the same membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the same dependence upon 
the word of God, the participation in the Sacraments, 
especially the Most Holy Eucharist, the same need of 
moral and social encouragement.” 


The Number of Priests 


The number of Catholic priests in the United States has 
increased 21.5 per cent from 1942 to 1952, according to 
a survey made by The Register of Denver, and reported in 
the New York Catholic News for March 28. But the 
Catholic population increased by 30.4 per cent. From 
1927 to 1952, however, the number of priests grew faster 
than the Catholic population (78.6 per cent and 50.9 per 
cent, respectively). Since 1944 the number of Sisters 
and Brothers increased only 17.5 per cent. 

Some seventy religious communities were asked about 
the need for recruits. Only four had enough to meet the 
demands. Others reported that they needed from twenty 
to sixty per cent more to meet the need or the capacity of 
their community. 

A contemplative order of nuns reported that it was re- 
ceiving only half as many vocations as it did twenty-five 
years ago. A Cistercian monastery reported, however, that 
the number of candidates had doubled in the same period. 


More About Congressional Investigations 


“It is high time for a careful appraisal of ‘gains’ and 
‘losses’ from the plethora of public inquiries,” writes 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in a letter to the New York Times, 
published April 26. He comments further: “With respect 
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to governmental funds, that cost must be determined not 
only in terms of Congressional appropriations but also in 
terms of man-hours of public officials, Congressmen and 
others, whose time and attention have been deflected from 
essential national business. To that total must be added 
the cost in dollars, time and energy of organizations and 
individuals summoned for or threatened with investiga- 
tion. ... 

“The Cox committee’s investigation of foundations 
spent less than the $75,000 appropriated for the purpose. 
... It has been estimated that the total cost to the 1,500 
foundations questioned may have been something in the 
area of ten million dollars of philanthropic funds ‘diverted 
from the purposes of the founders’ to satisfy Congression- 
al curiosity. 

“More serious than financial expense is the cost of Con- 
gressional investigations to the efficiency and integrity of 

overnment. .. . 

“If the sole aim were to ferret out and reveal genuine 
threats to the safety of the nation no one would question 
either thé propriety or the usefulness of Congressional in- 
quiries. But is it? Certainly, nothing in the character and 
records of the principal instigators or in the chosen manner 
of conducting their investigations is calculated to reassure 
the public conscience on that point. Party and personal 
political advantages appear only too obvious as ill-con- 
cealed motivations. .. . 

“Is the freedom of investigation which legislators en- 
joy unqualified by the obligation to ‘responsible’ use of 
that freedom, obligation to scrupulous truth-telling, to 
abstention from dissemination of rumor and innuendo, to 
protection rather than debauching of the honor and good 
repute of private persons and institutions? . . . 

“Gravest of all, however, is a ‘cost’ of the current epi- 
demic of official inquiries which, though subtle and in- 
tangible, may prove ultimately the most injurious to na- 
tional health—the effect upon basic national attitudes of 
perspective, of good sense, of confidence of citizens in 
one another and their organizations, even of confidence 
in the integrity and trustworthiness of their own govern- 
ment... .” 


Proposed Code for Inquiries 


Representative Kenneth B. Keating, N. Y., chairman of 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
investigating certain of the functions of the State De- 
partment in connection with the employment of Americans 
by the United Nations, proposes a new code for Con- 
— inquiries in the New York Times Magazine, 
April 5. 

The powers of Congress to investigate rest, he says, on 
a single line of the Constitution: “All legislative power 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress... .” It has 
been assumed that the right to seek facts is included in the 
three words “all legislative power.” The rights and powers 
are liable to abuse in two ways, he says: “They may be 
extended to improper subject matter or they may be 
wrongly used in proper inquiries.” 

In the past three Congresses, Mr. Keating has spon- 
sored a resolution calling on the House of Representatives 
to adopt uniform procedures for committees. (In the 
Senate, where there is also no uniformity, there have been 
similar efforts.) So far, neither House has shown interest 
in the matter. Mr. Keating’s own committee has adopted 
a thorough code of procedure. 

Mr. Keating says that “the most needed” are the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) a clear determination and public announcement 
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of the scope of each inquiry; (2) control over the use of 
closed sessions, as by requiring majority approval; (3) 
control over the issuance of public statements, relating to 
closed sessions, unreleased reports, and so on by individual 
committee members; (4) definition of the witness’ right 
to counsel, and counsel’s rights and duties; (5) definition 
of the witness’ right to submit statements, interrogate 
other witnesses, or introduce his own witnesses; (6) pro- 
tection for persons who may be named or otherwise im- 
plicated in a hearing, for example by giving them limited 
rights to appear or to bring forward proof in rebuttal ; 
and (7) standards for determining whether witnesses are 
competent to testify and whether the evidence they give 
is relevant and of some consequence.” 

Mr. Keating writes with historical perspective, noting 
that George Washington politely declined to transmit in- 
formation requested by a Congressional committee; that 
Andrew Jackson repelled Congress on occasion in the 
same manner as he would oppose “the establishment of a 
Spanish inquisition” ; and that Abraham Lincoln, conduct- 
ing the Civil War, was wearied by investigating commit- 
tees endeavoring to oversee “his every step.” 

Mr. Keating’s present resolution is H. Res. 29, and it 
is referred to the Committee on Rules, Leo E. Allen, IIl., 
chairman. 


“Are We Doing Enough?” 


Is the Church doing enough for better health and wel- 
fare? This question is posed sharply in a pamphlet issued 
by the Methodist Board of Hospitals and Homes (740 
Rush St., Chicago 11) under the above caption. The ap- 
peal here is for health and welfare programs under church 
auspices. The arguments apply equally well, however, to 
the stimulation of needed community projects by local 
churches and church people. The demand for health fa- 
cilities outstrips the supply. “The determining factor” in 
the control of our health facilities will be “the strength and 
service of the voluntary system. . .. The religious motive 
is still inherent in the voluntary system. It must be pre- 
served. This is the challenge to the Church in the United 
States. ... The result of the Church’s contribution toward 
better health and welfare nationally is only the sum total 
of local community programs. . . . It is a responsibility 
of local church leaders to lead their congregations in 
health and welfare programs—to match faith with works 
—just as it is to maintain facilities for worship.” 

More than a third of the counties in the United States 
do not have a full-time public health nurse; many rural 
communities have no “access to a hospital or health 
center of any kind. There is an insufficient number of 
doctors in these areas.” 

“About 6,000,000 children under fifteen years of age in 
the United States live without either or both parents. . . 
one out of every five mothers with children under eighteen 
works outside the home . . . one out of every two children 
in large cities belongs to a family with inadequate income. 

. Add to these shocking statistics, the countless cases 
of moral incompetence, abandonment, divorce and death 
that are the primary causes of dependent children.” Many 
of our children’s institutions do not take pre-school chil- 
dren, “but here lies one of the greatest opportunities facing 
the Church in the twentieth century.” 

About a twelfth of the population are past 65. Of these 
a third “need some kind of helpful service in mind or 
body and about one third need financial aid. Only 
181,000 live in institutions—church and otherwise. The 
demand for care is overwhelming. . . . Is your local church 
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assuming any responsibility for the aged in your com- 
munity?” “Of the 28,000,000 persons chronically ill in 
the United States, one in four should be receiving medical 
and/or nursing service. .. . Is your church, and are you 
as an indivdual, aiding in the program of early detection 
in your community and in your family?... 

“When delinquency is on the increase, is the Church 
doing everything it can to meet its share of the respon- 
sibility in prevention? ... When it is known that 127 out 
of every 10,000 babies are born out of wedlock, is the 
Church assuming its share of responsibility in their care? 
.. . Will the Church share its love, mercy, kindness and 
helpfulness to these who have stepped aside? Does your 
church help rebuild these lives, help find homes for the 
babies? Are you providing for leadership training in the 
field of good counseling for young women and their re- 
habilitation ?” 

Church institutions (and, no less, those under secular 
control) need Christian workers in all types of service 
from doctors and nurses to maintenance workers. 

“Every minister, every layman, every interested person 
can aid in encouraging and helping to lead our youth 
toward careers in hospital and home service. Service in 
a hospital or home is more than sacrificial service; it is 
reciprocal giving which brings satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion.” 


Some Statistics on Philanthropy 


Publicly announced gifts and bequests for philanthropic 
purposes in the United States were greater in 1952 than in 
the previous year, according to indications of a study in 
ten large cities, made by the John Price Jones Company, 
Inc., New York, an organization for fund-raising and 
public relations. 

The study shows that gifts and bequests in the ten 
cities studied amounted to $496,038,509 in 1952, com- 
pared with $477,300,762 in 1951. Current gifts recorded 
in the study reached $390,864,460 in 1952, an increase 
over the $336,874,762 total in 1951. Total bequests how- 
ever, showed a decrease from $140,426,000 in 1951 to 
$105,174,049 in 1952. 

The study, which has been continuous for the past 22 
years, includes data published in New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Washington. 

While the study obviously does not embrace total phil- 
anthropy in the United States, when coupled with other 
indices it supports an estimate by the John Price Jones 
Company that all philanthropy in the United States during 
1952 totalled over $4,300,000,000. 

Although organized social work received the largest 
proportion of the publicly announced gifts and bequests 
in the cities studied, with a total of $161,801,482, this was 
less than the $178,243,998 recorded for organized social 
work in 1951. Giving to education also showed a de- 
crease, the total for 1952 being $124,801,178 as compared 
with $128,751,026 in 1951. The greatest increase in giv- 
ing was that for health, where the 1952 total was $102,- 
422,332 against a 1951 total of $65,674,373. Giving to re- 
ligion, as reported in this study, also showed a considerable 
increase, with a total of $29,520,611 in 1952 and $19,001.- 
464 in 1951. [Total gifts for churches and religious 
agencies may be close to $2,000,000,000 a year. ] 


Gambling and British Welfare 


The British Churches’ Committee on Gambling esti- 
mates the 1952 total “turnover” in gambling at nearly 


£582,000,000 (or $1,625,000,000) according to the Chris- 
tian World (London) for April 9. Rev. E. Benson Per- 
kins, retiring chairman of the Committee, is quoted as fol- 
lows: “When independent observers tell us that many 
wage-earners are spending half their income on drinking, 
smoking, and gambling, and when it is affirmed that the 
Welfare State cannot be established without the taxation 
derived by the government from these three sources, it is 
surely time for the Christian churches to take action. No 
Welfare State can be truly based on the encouragement of 
excessive indulgence, and certainly not established amongst 
us on the unnecessary and disastrous practices of gam- 
bling.” 

J. Clark Gibson, secretary of the Committee, wrote in 
the preface: “The Welfare State, however it may take 
shape, or by whatever political parties it may be advocated 
or supported, cannot be achieved merely by careful plan- 
ning and material sufficiency. . . . The man who desires 
and anticipates a Welfare State must himself become a 
welfare-minded citizen — one to whom lucky envelopes, 
black markets, ... commercial gambling transactions and 
the smash-and-grab ethics of the jungle are an abomina- 
tion.’ 


Social Work in India 


An editorial in The Guardian (Madras, February 19, 
1953) reflects on social work in India. A contemporary 
Catholic paper in Bombay had presented a bitterly ironic 
portrait of the wealthy and powerful “turning their soft 
and delicate hands to the menial and manual labours of 
their less favored brethren” for brief moments while 
newspaper photographers took pictures. The Guardian 
concurs that “It must be recognized that the days wher. 
occasional personal contact with the poor, and donations 
of money in the name of charity kept them contented, are 
past. The traditional type of social worker is up against 
a militant, revolutionary force in Communism today which 
holds out sweeping promises of all the good things of life 
for the poor.” Social work organizations should “tap 
surplus money . . . to meet the needs of the ‘under- 
privileged’”’ and “bring social needs to the attention of 
government.” The slowness of “the village uplift pro- 
jects . . . in producing results” is attributed to use of 
“methods .. . suited to a different set of conditions in the 
highly mechanized, urbanized West.” “Those who have 
met with any success in the arduous task of village uplift 
—that is the most urgent form of social work in India— 
are workers who have identified themselves closely with 
the poor and lived with them, for them.” 


The New Government Department 


Reorganization Plan No. 1, establishing a new Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, is now in effect. 
The plan was, with two exceptions, the same as one sub- 
mitted by President Truman and rejected by Congress in 
1950. One of the exceptions is that there is provision for 
appointment of a special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Department, who is to be responsible for medical matters. 
In a special meeting, the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association approved the plan this year, 
after opposition in 1950. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby has 
been confirmed as the first secretary of the Department, 
which continues the functions of the Federal Security 
Agency. 
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